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A Fertilizer Is Cheap ONLY- 


When it is actually made of and from the materials claimed — 

When it is formulated for a special crop purpose — 

When that purpose is based. on scientific research and careful 
experiments — 

When substitute materials are not used in order to arrive ata 
low price — 

When the fertilizer sale is preceded and followed by efficient 
field service — 

When final yields show GOOD CROPS — BETTER QUALITY 
— and lower FINAL COSTS — 


Then — and only then - is a fertilizer CHEAP! 
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REMEMBER! 
GULF BRANDS ARE “STANDARD BRANDS” —-PLUS 


Gulf Brands are never sold at cut prices. There is honest worth 
in every bag, based on actual scientific research and experi- 
mental work. 


The GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


TAMPA,FLORIDA 


Warehouses: Winter Haven, Lake Wales, Bradenton, Winter Garden 
Stocks at other convenient points throughout the state 
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Significance of the Canadian 
Tariff on Oranges 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


Oranges are by far the most im- 
portant of the agricultural products 
exported from the -United States 
which are affected by the Canadian 
Tariff Act of June 2, 1931. Accord- 
ing to Canadian import figures the 
average value of the United States 
oranges imported into Canada during 
1929 and 1930 was $8,654,000, or 33 
per cent of the total average value 
of agricultural products imported 
from the United States on which 
tariff changes were made. American 
oranges formerly entered Canada 
free. The duty now amounts to 35 
cents per cubic foot. On a box basis 
the Canadian Government has been 
assessing a duty of 75 cents. Oranges 
imported from Empire countries re- 
ceiving the benefit of the preferential 
rate are on the free list. At present 
these include the products of South 
Africa, Australia and Jamaica. 
South African and Australian or- 
anges are marketed during the Amer- 
ican summer orange season (May 1 
to October 81), whereas those of 
Jamaica are marketed mainly during 
the latter part of the summer sea- 
son and during the winter orange 
Season (November 1 to April 30). 
Total United States exports during 
the summer orange seasons, 1921 to 
1929, have averaged 1,356,000 boxes. 
of which 75 per cent have gone to 
Canada. During the winter seasons, 
1921-22 to 1929-30, the total or- 
ange exports have averaged 1,386,- 


000 boxes, the bulk of which, or 92.5 
per cent, have gone to Canada. Can- 
ada has furnished a steady outlet for 
American oranges during the period 
under survey. Practically a constant 
9.7 per cent of the United States 
summer orange crop (which consists 
mostly of California Valencias) and 
5.9 per cent of the winter orange 
crop, on an average, have gone to 
Canada during this period, or taken 
together, about 7 per cent of the 
total yearly commercial crop. The 
tariff of 75 cents a box either has to 
be borne by the Canadian consumer 
or the American producer or both. 
Since the duty covers a good share or 
all of the transportation costs from 
untaxed Empire sources more compe- 
tition may be expected from British 
orange producing countries in the fu- 
ture. 


Sources of Canadian Orange Imports 

The average imports of oranges in- 
to Canada in the last five years, 
1926-1930, have been 2,436,000 
boxes, of which the United States 
supplied 92.4 per cent, Japan 4.4 
per cent, and the United Kingdom 
1.4 per cent. The Japanese imports 
are mostly mandarins which arrive 
in December for the holiday trade. 
The imports from the United King- 
dom are re-exported oranges. Or- 
anges are imported the year around 
into Canada, with December and 
March the months of heaviest impor- 
tation. 
Importance of Canadian Market to 

the United States 
Not only does Canada get most of 
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her orange supplies from the United 
States but is the chief export outlet 
for American oranges. In_ the 
eighteen seasons (November to Oct- 
ober) 1912-13 to 1929-30 the total 
exports of oranges from the United 
States averaged 2,163,000 boxes, of 
which Canada took 1,868,000 or 86 
per cent. In recent years Canada has 
taken a smaller per cent of the 
United States orange exports, owing 
to the rapid upward trend in exports, 
but the proportion of the commercial 
crop taken has remained remarkably 
close to 7 per cent. The fact that 
during this eighteen year period, or- 
ange exports to Canada have varied 
only slightly from 7 per cent of the 
crop, indicates that as far as United 
States orange growers were con- 
cerned, Canada has been an exten- 
sion of the domestic market. 


While the takings by Canada have 
constituted an almost constant por- 
tion of the commercial orange crop 
during the eighteen years under sur- 
vey, the increasing production in the 
United States has necessitated ex- 
porting larger amounts to other 
countries during recent years, es- 
pecially summer oranges. 

Since the Canadian tariff on or- 
anges permits free entry of oranges 
produced in nations of the British 
Empire and sinee both South Africa 
and Australia are in the southern 
hemisphere and produce crops which 
mature during the summer orange 
season of the northern hemisphere 
countries it becomes necessary to 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Florida’s Fourth Annual 
Orange Festival 


Russel N. Haas, Publicity Director, 
Florida Orange Festival, Inc. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


An exposition more comprehensive 
than ever in its displays of citrus 
fruit and citrus products as well as 
in the scope of its industrial and com- 
mercial exhibits is assured the thous- 
ands of Floridians and tourists whose 
eyes are already turned toward the 
fourth annual Florida Orange Festi- 
val, which will open in Winter Hav- 
en on the morning of Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1932, for a five days’ run. 

The Florida Orange Festival, which 
in 1929 was attended by slightly 
over 49,000 persons and which in its 
third year had gone to an attend- 
ance of 69,326 (actually clocked at 
the main entrance), will again pre- 
sent the greatest display of citrus 
fruit and citrus products ever as- 
sembled in Florida and will serve as a 
medium of presenting the state’s 
greatest industry to thousands in a 
way calculated to bring citrus cul- 
ture to the attention of the entire 
country through news stories and 
pictures released through the Asso- 
ciated Press and other news agencies. 

The 1932 festival is headed by J. 
B. Guthrie as general manager with 
John F. May, a prominent citrus 
grower and citizen of Winter Haven 
as president, with a board of direc- 
tors consisting of 25 citrus growers 
and business and professional men of 
whom nine serve as an executive 
committee. These officials handle all 
details of the festival and head the 
committees which cooperate fully 
with Manager Guthrie in insuring its 
success. 

Plans for the festival are rounding 
into shape and already Mr. Guthrie 
has succeeded in getting the school 
board of Polk county to designate 
Tuesday, January 26 as a full holi- 
day for the thousands of school stud- 
ents in the county so that they may 
enjoy the “School Day” at the festi- 
val. Other counties in the citrus belt 
are also being asked to follow suit. 
Last year nearly 19,000 entered the 
gates on School Day and it is ex- 
pected that a larger number will be 
registered on the opening day next 
January. 

Following the custom of last year, 
the second Day will be Governors 
Day with the Hon. Doyle E,- Carlton, 


governor of Florida, as guest of 
honor. The float parade and the 
pageant incident to the crowning of 
the Queen of the Orange Festival 
The third day will be set aside as 
“All States and Tourist Day” for 
the Florida Tourist Club Federation 
will be a part of the celebration. 
program. The fourth day will fea- 
ture All Florida Growers Day, at 
which time the fifth annual assembly 
of growers will be held in Winter 
Haven. The fifth day will be ‘“Ameri- 
can Legion Day” and will prove the 
grand finale of a great exposition 
dedicated to the advertising of the 
citrus and its allied industries. 

The festival will again feature 
state and national agricultural ex- 
hibits of an educational and enter- 
taining nature. More county agents 
will cooperate with large exhibits. 
Various by-products corporations will 
have booths of an interesting and 
educational character, while the main 
portion of the festival exhibition 
halls will be devoted to the citrus 
exhibits, erected by packing houses 
of both Exchange and Independent 


organizations. Negotiations are now 
under way that will give the festival 
a larger number of citrus booths, 
more comprehensive in their nature, 


that will greatly enhance the value 
and scope of the exposition. 


With all of the exhibits and the 
unquestioned educational character 
of the exposition, there will be plenty 
of amusement and entertainment af- 
forded tne visitor. A _ nationally 
known carnival will be a feature, 
while the best vaudeville and carni- 
val acts to be obtained will be offered 
as free entertainment during the 
week. This will afford something to 
hold the attention of young and old, 
at the same time emphasizing the 
primary object of the festival — to 
advertise more adequately the citrus 
industry and to acquaint the tourist 
and winter visitor especially with the 
main facts concerning citrus cul- 
ture. To the consummation of this 
purpose President May, Manager 
Guthrie and the organization invite 
the full cooperation of every section 
of Florida’s citrus belt. 


Florida Girl W ins $500 Scholarship; 
Boys Get Alternate 


Betty McDaniel, Jackson County, 
4-H club girl, is winner of one of the 
$500 scholarships offered by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, ac- 
cording to word received at the State 
Home Demonstration Department at 
Tallahassee. 

Jack Platt, Marion county club boy, 
was chosen as an alternate to get one 
of the scholarships in case the winner 
an Arkansas boy, is unable to take it. 

More than 100,000 club members 
over the United States competed for 
the 100 scholarships given as a part 
of the celebration of the centennial 
of the invention of the grain reaper 
by Cyrus Hall McCormick. The win- 
ners are located in 36 states. 

The winners were selected by a 
committee headed by Arthur M. 
Hyde, secretary of agriculture, and 
announced by the National Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Club Work. 
The awards were made by Alex Legge 
president of the Harvester Company, 
at a luncheon held during the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress which has 
just concluded at Chicago. 


Miss McDonald attended the Con- 
gress as the best all-round club girl 
in Florida territory traversed by the 
L. and N. Railway. She has been an 
outstanding club leader and project 
worker for the past five years, ac- 
cording to Miss Eleanor Clark, Jack- 
son County home _ demonstration 
agent. She plans the family garden, 
and last year canned 500 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables from it and the 
home orchard. She does her own 
sewing and some for other members 
of the family, and has done much to 
improve the home. 

Jack did not attend the Congress 
He has been a club boy for five years; 
his poultry club work being outstand- 


ing. 


GETTING LOCATED 


“Shay, pardon me, offiisher, but 
where am [?” 

“You’re on the corner of Broad- 
way and Forty-second street.” 

“Cut out the details. What town 
am I in?”—Woofus. 
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J. D. Baggett, citrus grower at 
Maitland in Orange county owns also 
a farm in North Carolina. One winter 
when citrus prices were a bit off he 
tried sending a truck load of or- 
anges up to his North Carolina head- 
quarters for distribution. That was 
years ago. Now the roads are full of 
trucks loaded with oranges and 
grapefruit northward bound, the 
avalanche that was started by an ex- 
perimental truck-load. 


So important has trucking of citrus 
become that this season John N. 
Barnes, head of R. W. Burch & Co., 
old established packers at Plant City, 
maintains a big depot at Lake City 
to supply trucks at that more north- 
ern point, saving them the further 
trip down the peninsula. The Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange also operates 
the Motor Truck Fruit Co. at Lake 
City. 


Miller, Melton & Shader, owners 
of important citrus properties in the 
vicinity of Orlando, several years ago 
went into the bulk fruit business to 
sell the products of their own prop- 
erties. Each season they operate 
stores in Montgomery, Birmingham 
and other southern cities; and not 
only dispose of their own fruit but 
but that from many other groves 
also. 


The Halloway Fruit Company for 
the past three years has operated a 
real honest-to-goodness citrus pack- 
ing house in Atlanta. Fruit is moved 
in by truck or train direct from Flor- 
ida groves, and distributed to the 
trade in Atlanta either in bulk after 
being washed and polished, packed in 
the orthodox boxes, or, the most pop- 
ular form, in baskets. 


Recently this Atlanta concern ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for packing-in-transit 
rates, which if granted will allow 
them to re-distribute fruit northward 
from Atlanta by railroad. The Grow- 
ers and Shippers League of Florida is 
formally opposing this application, 
but that is another story. 

Now Senator A. W. (Tony) Young 
of Vero Beach and R. R. Martin of 


Fort Pierce have joined with F. C. 
Spadaro, Philadelphia, well known 
handler of fruits in the Quaker City, 
to equip a modern citrus packing 
house at Front and Wolf streets, 
Philadelphia. Fruit will be moved 
into this packing house in bulk by 
boats from Jacksonville and East 
Coast ports. The new Philadelphia 
packing house is expected to be in op- 
eration by December 10, and a suffi- 
cient supply of fruit is said to have 
been assured to permit operating it 
24 hours a day during the balance of 
the season. 


And thus the cycle. In the 1830’s, 
prior to the Big Freeze of 1835, it is 
recorded that Florida oranges moved 
from St. Augustine and Green Cove 
Springs via coastal schooners to 
Savannah, Charleston, Philadelphia 
and New York, being loosely packed 
in barrels. Whatever washing and pol- 
ishing was done was in the then ter- 
minal markets. 


After all, a lot of our operations 
are more matters of habit than any- 
thing else. And, speaking of habits: 
It was near the end of the fortieth 
day of the stormy and tumultuous 
voyage of the ark, according to Chev- 
rons. A crag on an obscured moun- 
tain peak stove a hole in the bow. 
Icy water poured into the hole. Noah 
sent the dog down to stop the leak. 
The dog used his nose. That is why 
the nose of a dog is always cold. The 
dog became tired, so Mrs. Noah went 
down and put her foot in the hole. 
That is why women always have cold 
feet. Mrs. Noah also became tired, 
and as the cold water continued to 
pour into the hole, Noah himself went 
down and sat on it. Which accounts 
for men always standing with their 
backs to the fire. 


Seminole county is known for its 
celery production; and for that mat- 
ter the Sanford celery delta is un- 
doubtedly the seat of the most in- 
tensive agricultural production any- 
where in the U. S. A. But recently 
Seminole county has made a start- 
ling discovery. It has found out that 
there are four hundred more farm- 
ers in that county engaged in citrus 
than in celery production; also that 


there are roughly three thousand 
acres more citrus trees than are nor- 
mally planted to celery. 


Because of their annual participa- 
tion in events at Tampa, Winter Hav- 
en, Orlando, DeLand and elsewhere, 
and making winter headquarters in 
the state, the Johnny Jones Shows 
are really a Florida institution. 
Talking recently with Eddie Maddi- 
gan, the financial genius of the out- 
fit since the passing of Johnny him- 
self, he told us Florida is in so much 
better condition financially and with 
respect to employment than most o. 
the other states of the Union that he 
could find no good basis for compari- 
son. The outfit is back in Florida, 
chastened by a summer of disap- 
pointments and worse, and tickled to 
death to be here. 


Last month we said something 
about fruight tonnage moving on the 
St. Johns River. Now, Karl Lehmann, 
secretary of the Seminole Chamber 
of Commerce tells us a recent check- 
up reveals the fact that fifty per cent 
more freight is now moving via the 
river boats than when the Clyde 
Line steamers were operating on the 
river. So the usefulness of water 
transportation via this artery re- 
mains not only as important, but even 
more important than heretofore. 


Complicated marketing situations 
seemingly serve only to encourage 
the advent of new concerns in the 
field. One of the newest is the Grow- 
rs Cooperative Packing and Distrib- 
uting Co. which has begun opera- 
tions in the Lightsey packing house 
at Bartow which it leased. It is un- 
der the management of Floyd E. Dod- 
son, an experienced citrus man, form- 
erly of Winter Haven. 


Some time ago we chronicled the 
purchase by Ben Conner, the well 
known Bartow grower and shipper, 
of a fine new cabin airplane, and the 
fact that he was utilizing it for 
jaunts hither and yon, and some- 
times yon and hither. Recently Ben 
applied his plane to game hinting in 
the Big Cypress with happy results. 
The trip from Bartow to the main 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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RELATIVE NET PROFITS 


The Tampa Morning Tribune has made edi- 
torial correction of a glaring misstatement of 
the relative profits of Florida and California 
citrus growers made in a previous issue. The 
Tribune is to be commended for its prompt cor- 
rection of an erroneous statement. Certain other 
Florida papers which have made the same mis- 
statements have so far failed to make similar 
correction. 

The statement, originating apparently no one 
knows where, was to the effect that while Flor- 
ida citrus growers received an average net prof- 
it of $89 per car for their 1930-31 crop, the Cali- 
fornia growers received for the same crop a 
profit of $726 per car. The glaring discrep- 
ancy in these figures should have been enough 
to convince the editors of those papers using the 
statement that there was something “phony” 
about the story—even though they might have 
no knowledge of citrus conditions. 

Now comes the statement from A. M. Pratt, 
manager of the Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association, that while the Florida profit 
referred to in the published statement was bas- 
ed upon the net return to the grower on the tree 
the California figures were for the gross return 
less transportation charges, with no deduction 
for picking, hauling, packing, marketing and 
producing the crop, figures which were deducted 
from the Florida returns. With these items 
deducted from the California figures, Mr. 
Pratt declares that the Florida producer receiv- 
ed a higher net return than the California 
grower—and he submits authoritative figures to 
prove his assertion. Mr. Pratt also points out 
that in making the comparison, no account was 
taken of the fact that the Florida returns were 
figured on the basis of 360 boxes per car, while 
the California car contains 463 boxes. 

Florida has suffered much from similar mis- 
leading statements in the past Florida news- 
papers whose editors should know better have 
published statements coming from nowhere in 
particular but designed to show that Florida 
citrus growers were in much worse state than 
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their California brethren. Doubtless these 
statements have been actuated by a desire to 
better the condition of Florida growers, but the 
effect has been anything but beneficial. 

The citrus industry in Florida is in bad enough 
state in all conscience, without making it appear 
worse than it really is. The publication of 
such statements does nothing toward better- 
ment of conditions, but serves rather to aggra- 
vate the case. They serve only to confuse and 
mislead those who accept them at their face 
value without investigation, while they discred- 
it the author in the minds of those familiar with 
actual conditions as they exist. 

Florida citrus growers are not fools. The 
men to whom is intrusted the marketing of Flor- 
ida’s crop are not fools. They are as wise as 
any men engaged in similar operations. They 
are working diligently and faithfully to solve 
their growing and marketing problems. They 
realize the seriousness of the problems they are 
called upon to face and solve. They are ready 
and willing to face conditions as they exist. But 
it will do no good to exaggerate a situation al- 
ready serious enough by making misleading 
statements about the wonderful profits received 
by citrus growers in other fields. 

Florida citrus growers have a hard task a- 
head of them in bringing the profits of the in- 
cus'ry up to a point commensurate with the 
money invested and the labor entailed. But 
the task should and must be approached in the 
light of facts and reason; not blindly through a 
misunderstanding or misinterpretation of con- 
ditions in other citrus producing sections. Flor- 
ida newspapers can best serve the grower by 
establishing the truth of floating rumors, inves- 
tigating the origin and the intent of such ru- 
iuors, before giving them publicity which may 
injure the industry and embarrass the publish- 
er. 


The grower of Florida grapefruit who sees 
his fruit selling on the auction markets at a 
daily average of from $2.15 to $2.60 per box, 
is entitled to all the comfort he can get from 
the fact that Texas grapefruit is selling for 


about 50 cents per box less. 


There are just two logical things to do with 
any citrus grove—either make it produce the 
greatest possible quantity of the best possible 
fruit, or destroy the grove. There should be 
no middle ground. 


In well informed circles the belief exists that 
prices for both grapefruit and oranges are due 
for an early advance. The growers are hoping 
that the well informed circles are well in- 
formed. 


In view of present prices, one naturally won- 
ders what would have happened if the “green 
oe had not kept the green fruit off the 
market? 


With a smaller crop and better quality than 
last vear, Florida citrus growers should realize 
better prices despite the shortened buying 
power of consumers. 
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TOURISTS APPRECIATE 
BLUE GOOSE DISPLAY 


Tourists visiting Florida frequent- 
ly comment upon the absence of dis- 
plays of citrus fruits, which somehow 
or other they apparently expected to 
greet them upon every hand. Those 
traveling by bus through Highlands 


county, however, have no reason to 
be disappointed in the fine display of 
Blue Goose citrus fruits which greets 
them at the Jacaranda Drug Store in 
Avon Park. On the contrary, they 
freely express their pleasure in this 
display. 

The Jacaranda Drug Store, ad- 
joining the well known Jacaranda 
Hotel, is the official bus stop for all 
motor buses en route between Mi- 
ami, Palm Beach and East Coast 
points and Tampa, St. Petersburg and 
points upon the West Coast. There’s 
a stop of several minutes at Avon 
Park, the store of the Jacaranda Drug 
Co. comes in for a heavy fountain 
patronage from the bus passengers, 
and the always attractive display of 
Blue Goose oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines obtains audible admira- 
tion. 

Dr. Thayer, manager of the drug 
store says that dozens of times daily 
tourists comment upon the Blue 
Goose display, and express their de- 
light in it. Incidentally the Jacaranda 
Drug Co. does a big business in cit- 
rus juice drinks with these same tour- 
ists and others; the management of 
the Avon Park packing house of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. sup- 
plies the store with the fruit thus 
used. 

From time to time fruit in the dis- 
play must be replaced by fresh fruit. 
The store obtains the appreciation of 
tourists by distributing free to the 
visitors the fruit being removed from 
the display, and incidentally, makes 
many friends for the Blue Goose 
trademark while so doing. 

The Avon Park packing house of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
packs its Blue Goose quality fruit 
under the Jacaranda brand, so the 
Jacaranda pharmacy is a most suit- 
able place for the display. 


J. V. CRUM NOW HEADS 
INSPECTION SERVICE 


Inspection service for the citrus 
packing houses of the Florida Divis- 
ion of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. is now in charge of J. V. Crum, 
well known Polk county citrus man 
whose home is at Homeland. 


Mr. Crum is a thoroughly experi- 
enced and practical packing house 
man, with particular qualifications in 
citrus grading. He was engaged with 
the inspection service of the Florida 
Citrus Growers Clearing House Asso- 
ciation prior to joining the forces of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. 

His task will be the standardiza- 
tion of grade and pack of all owned 
and affiliated citrus packing houses 
of the American Fruit Growers Ine. 
in Florida, reporting directly to R. B. 
Woolfolk and C. N. Williams at Or- 
lando. 


ANOTHER BLUE GOOSE 
TEAM PROVES WINNER 


Emboldened by the remarkable 
success of the Blue Goose diamond- 
ball team of the Maitland packing 
house of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc., the Ocoee packing house now 
sponsors a Blue Goose diamond-ball 
team composed of employees of that 
house. 

Not only is it directed by Don. A. 
Field, the manager of the Ocoee 
house, and all equipped with uni- 
forms bearing the Blue Goose insig- 
nia, and everything, but, according 
to Robert Woodbery, it has proven 
itself of real Blue Goose quality by 
having won every game played this 
season up to the time this is written. 


BANNER 1930-31 CROPS 


Despite depressed business condi- 
tions and restricted buying power the 
American public purchased and con- 
sumed last season 54,000 carloads 
more citrus fruits than during the 
season previous. This was 9,000 car- 
loads more citrus fruits consumed 
than ever were consumed before in 
any year. 
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ORANGES WORTH MORE 
THAN MARKETS REALIZE 


Rains over the peninsula earlier 
this month put an end to a protracted 
spell of dry weather which was re- 
sponsible for much fruit lost through 
droppage, with the result that the 


state’s total crop yield has been re- 
duced considerably. 


The cold which struck California 
citrus districts in November did some 
damage, apparently more damage 
than was originally thought. Lack of 
preparedness at the time by many 
growers there resulted in more dam- 
age than might have occurred had 
the smudge pots everywhere been 
put into operation with sufficient oil 
supplies to permit continuous firing 
during the low temperatures. 

While to the date this is written 
there has been no material strength- 
ening of the orange market, combina- 
tion of circumstances indicates good 
Florida oranges in the more desired 
sizes actually have a greater in- 
trinsic value than that which has 
been realized recently in most mar- 
kets. 

Lateness of maturity of the pres- 
ent crop has kept shipments of both 
oranges and grapefruit below the 
volume of last year’s shipments to 
the same time. Oranges have moved 
out into consumption freely. Grape- 
fruit has not been taken by the pub- 
lic to quite the same extent. The un- 
seasonably warm weather which has 
prevailed over almost all the country 
in all probability has handicapped 
grapefruit distribution to some ex- 
tent. It has hardly been the kind of 
weather in which it is customary to 
feature grapefruit on the menu. In 
addition to deciduous fruits much 
local market garden stuff has been 
available for the table because of the 
late frosts. 

Gradual bettering of employment 
conditions in many centers is con- 
tributing toward a somewhat 
strengthened buying power on the 
part of the genéral public. 

The optimistic note which recently 
has been sounded in numerous high 

(Continued on page 2) 
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NEWS 


O F INTEREST to 
the citrus growers 
of Florida, each 
month, contained in 
four pages of paid ad- 
vertising from the 


AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWERS INC. 
Florida Division 
Sixth Floor, State Bank Bldg. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


ORANGE JUICE 5c 


Last month in Blue Goose News 
we had something to say about or- 
ange juice priced at five cents for the 
six-ounce glassful. 


The idea has spread. Numerous 
Florida newspapers have taken it up 
editorially. Several, including the 
worthy Tampa Tribune, credited it to 
The Citrus Industry magazine. How- 
ever we may object to that, we are 
not going to say anything about it; 
we are more greatly interested in the 
general dissemination of the idea 
over Florida than in obtaining credit 
for the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
and Blue Goose News. 

The source of the idea was R. B. 
Woolfolk, who characteristically 
studied it lengthily from every pos- 
sible angle before mentioning it to a 
soul, The idea is sound, as is wit- 
nessed by the experience at several 
soda fountains which have given it 
a proper trial. 

If it can be spread until a big ma- 
jority of the soda fountains and drink 
stands in Florida are featuring a six- 
ounce glass of pure orange juice for 
a nickel, it can be of really tremen- 
dous benefit to the orange growers 
of this state. It will provide a profit- 
able market for many, many thous- 
ands of smaller size juice-oranges 
every day of the season. It can con- 
tribute very materially to the satis- 
factory solution of one of this sea- 
son’s important problems to the 
growers. 

Every grower ought to do his part, 
which is simply to mention the mat- 
ter, as many times as may be neces- 
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sary to obtain action, to the owners 
of soda fountains with whom he is 
acquainted. If in the process of such 
propagandaing the interested grower 
becomes acquainted with some soda- 
fountain owners whom he did not 
previously know, surely no other 
grower can quarrel with that. 

Remember to specify a six-ounce 
glassful. That is that standard small- 
er glass, such as Coca-Cola is served 
in. This is important, for many foun- 
tain men think of orange juice in 
terms of the bigger glassful, which 
many have been accustomed to serve 
for a dime or more. The idea of re- 
ducing the volume of juice while sell- 
ing it at a popular price never has 
occurred to many of them. Mention 
a six-ounce glass, and they will get 
the point, in their own language. 

You’ll be doing the fountain man a 
favor, too. This season they can make 
good money on a six-ounce glassful 
of orange juice for a nickel. They’ll 
find it profitable to be patriotic. 

And they’ll be pleasing their cus- 
tomers, also. Actual experience in 
some places has demonstrated good, 
pure orange juice at five cents for 
the six-ounce glass very soon be- 
comes the biggest selling nickel- 
drink at the fountain. 

Think of the possibilities that fact 
opens. 

Then accept your personal re- 
sponsibility, as a grower. 


DROUTH HITS PINELLAS 
CITRUS CROP HARD 
The recent drouth considerably re- 
duced the volume of the Pinellas 
county citrus crop, according to J. 
W. Parker, manager of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. at Walsing- 
ham. Earlier estimates put the Pinel- 
las crop at about sixty-five per cent 
of last season’s yield. It is Mr. Par- 
ker’s belief that dropping and wast- 
age due to the drouth have reduced 
it to a point where he doubts if it 
will pick out to an amount equal to 
fifty-five per cent of last year’s crop. 
The quality of the Pinellas crop, 
however, is very good, as is indicated 
by the prices which the New York 
auction market has been willing to 
pay for Excellenta brand fruit, which 
distinguishes the first grade fruit 
from the Walsingham house, shipped 
under the Blue Goose trademark. 
This is the second season of the 
operation of the Walsingham house. 
Being one of the most modern pack- 
ing houses in the state, including in 
its equipment several exclusive im- 
provements developed by the me- 
chanical department of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc., it has at- 
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tracted an excellent tonnage from 
progressive growers of that vicinity; 
and under the able management of 
J. W. Parker is setting a smart pace 
in efficiency and satisfactory service. 


NOCATEE PACKING CO. 
WILL HAVE BIG TONNAGE 


The Nocatee Packing Co. at Noca- 
tee in DeSoto county is looking for- 
ward to a good shipping season. To 
date very little fruit has been shipped 
from there, due to the late maturing 
crop in that section, notwithstanding 
which Manager J. W. Freeman re- 
ports there is every reason to anti- 
cipate that the packing house this 
season will handle some three times 
the volume of last season’s ship- 
ments. 

The dry spell caused considerable 
dropping and wastage in that vicini- 
ty. Some crops picked in November 
picked out nearly twenty-five per 
cent short of the estimated yields. 

Directors of the Nocatee Packing 
Co., whose pack is marketed ex- 
clusively through the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., are T. S. Chatham, J. 
W. Freeman, W. L. Woods, A. C. 
Freeman and L. P. Becker. 


AGAIN IN LIMELIGHT 
WITH THE BLUE GOOSE 


Another issue of the Sportsmen’s 
Review, and another mention of 
Harry E. (Blue Goose) Johnson, the 
well known Haines City citrus grow- 
er who keeps the Blue Goose to the 
forefront in the nation’s trapshoot- 
ing contests through the insignia up- 
on the sweater he wears while shoot- 
ing. 

This time he is reported as “mak- 
ing smoke out of about all he pointed 
his gun at,”’ which, however, is noth- 
ing new in the way of performances 
for him. If ever he gets to where he 
cannot do that, he’ll voluntarily take 
off that Blue Goose sweater. For as a 
citrus grower Harry E. Johnson 
thinks a lot of the Blue Goose trade- 
mark, else he would not have selected 
it as his own. 


ORANGES WORTH MORE 

THAN MARKETS REALIZE 

(Continued from page 1) 

quarters is taken by many to mean 
that the turning point for general 
business has been passed. The grow- 
ing confidence finds some reflection 
in citrus circles, with an apparent in- 
creasing belief that this citrus sea- 
son despite a somewhat discouraging 
beginning may before it ends be pro- 
ductive of considerable satisfaction. 
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FROST EFFECT UPON 
VARIOUS CITRUS FRUITS 


The Fruit-Frost Service of the U. 
S. Weather Bureau has prepared 
some interesting information upon 
the effects of various temperatures 
upon citrus fruits. Degree of maturi- 
ty of the fruit is shown to have an 
important bearing upon its suscepti- 
bility to cold damage. 

One table relates to temperatures 
inside the fruit, as indicated through 
the use of fruit thermometers. 

Oranges and Grapefruit 

Fruit temperatures (inside the 
fruit) at which freezing begins: 

Green fruit 28.5 to 29.5 degrees 

Half-ripe 

fruit 28.0to29.0 “ 

Ripe fruit 27.0t028.0 “ 

Growers’ sheltered thermometers 
indicate air temperature. Fruit tem- 
peratures are always higher than air 
temperature while temperatures are 
falling; but after an hour or more 
of stationery temperatures fruit may 
be as cold, or even slightly colder, 
than the air. While the air tempera- 
ture is falling rapidly the fruit may 
be as much as seven degrees warmer 
than the air. 

Damp nights are more dangerous 
than dry nights with similar temper- 
atures. Citrus fruits begin to freeze 
at higher temperatures when wet 
than when dry. 

All thermometers should be shel- 
tered, according to the Fruit-Frost 
Service, in order to afford an accur- 
ate index of air temperatures. 


MAITLAND PACKING HOUSE 
TOWN BUSINESS CENTER 


With its location right in the heart 
of that town the packing house of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. at 
Maitland in Orange county is a cen- 
ter for grower contacts and activities 
in that vicinity. 

Drop in at the packing house and 
sooner or later one will be almost 
sure to contact any desired grower 
of the community, as he pauses at 
the packing house in the course of his 
day’s activities. Kenneth McPherson 
will be dropping in to get a line on 
the citrus markets; Harold Lyons will 
stick his head in to say good morn- 
ing, and likewise to acquire some de- 
sired information. Messrs. Knapp, 
Gillies, Parr and Dickenson, if they 
haven’t been there, are likely to be 
there shortly. And B. L. Maltbie, 
nearby resident of Altamonte Springs 
and former mayor there, also likes to 
keep posted, and to contact fellow 
gtowers. These and numerous others 
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THINNING TANGERINES PROVES PROFITABLE 
UPON THE HARTT GROVE IN HIGHLANDS COUNTY 


J. E. Powell, manager of the American Fruit Growers Inc. at Avon Park, 
supplies the figures concerning some most interesting experiments in thinning 
tangerines upon the celebrated Hartt Grove near Avon Park. 

The experiment, which was begun last season when the tangerines were 
thinned in July 1930, has been repeated this season, the thinning being done 
in July 1931. In the opinion of the owners it has been quite profitable to 
date. 

The cost of the thinning operations is placed at 15c to 16c per tree, or 
4c to 5c per box. The following table of figures is revealing: 
Experiments in Tangerine Thinning, Hartt Grove 

Percentage of Sizes 
120 144 168 196 216 250 Final Loss Yield 
5.0 4.8 17.4 31.6 36. 9.7 0 % 
1 #13 7.0 25.2 35.8 25.2 5.4 2.8 % 
5 2.7 16.2 32.3 32. 13.7 2.6 18.8 % 
Relative Prices 


Season 1930-31 


Tangerine Sizes 108 
No thinning 0 
Thinned 1-3 off 
Thinned 2-3 off 


Size 144 taken 
as base 100 % 54 60 100 63 24 00 
Tangerine Price Summary 
$2.39 2.44 2.27 
1929-30 $2.79 8.21 38.18 3.07 3.07 2.62 
1930-31 $2.34 2.47 2.41 12.34 2.23 2.00 

The average spread of prices between first and second grade fruit is re- 
ported as $1.20, except about December 28, 1930 when the difference prac- 
tically disappeared. It is to be noted that 144s averaged the highest prices, 
while size 250s averaged the lowest. The greatest difference at any time was 


-19 


1928-29 2.23 1.94 1.82 


$1.56, and the least difference recorded was 27c. 





are likely to be found there at some 
time or other during almost any week 
day in the shipping season. 

One good reason is that Paul Rog- 
ers, manager of the Maitland house, 
makes it his business to keep just as 
well posted as he can not only upon 
the immediate citrus markets, but 
upon many other things in the world 
of citrus which he and the growers 
are interested in also. 


“WE NEVER BUY ANYTHING 
BUT BLUE GOOSE FRUIT” 


They were two intelligent ladies 
from New York City, visiting recent- 
ly the Haines City packing house of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. in 
company with their uncle Mr. Patrick 
Bannon, for many years one of the 
larger citrus growers of the Haines 
City section. Manager A. G. Warn of 
the Haines City packing house was 
doing the honors. 

He showed them the various pro- 
cesses through which the fruit passes 
in being packed and prepared for 
shipment. The electric fruit marking 
machines which stamp “Blue Goose” 
upon each fruit were of especial in- 
terest. Manager Warn explained that 
Blue Goose was the trademark of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. used to 
distinguish “uniformly the best” 
fruit from each producing section. 
The ladies did not quite understand. 
He then explained the system of 


trademarks and brands of the various 
organizations handling Florida cit- 
rus. 

One of them expressed amazement. 
“Why we never buy anything but 
Blue Goose oranges and grapefruit. 
We didn‘t know there was any other 
kind in Florida.” 


RAINS AID ORANGES 
UPON EAST COAST 


Several good rains during the lat- 
ter part of November in the Fort 
Pierce section, according to T. S. 
Kirby, manager of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. at that point, put 
a stop to dropping and wasting of 
the fruit on the trees. 

Indications led Mr. Kirby to be- 
lieve, about the first of this month, 
that Fort Pierce growers are going 
to have good size oranges. That is to 
them a pleasant surprise in view of 
the earlier outlook, which seemed to 
promise an alarming preponderance 
of small fruit, and an almost total 
absence of good size oranges. 


Blue Goose trademark advertising 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
sticks to plain common sense appeals, 
calculated to gain the confidence of 
the public and to enlarge the con- 
sumption of the products designates. 
It has come to be conceded one of the 
most effective efforts of its kind with- 
in recent years. 


Aéy, 
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In these days of modern merchandising 
the success of any organization may be 
measured by the size of the public behind 
it. It grows as its public grows, in the pro- 
portion that its operations are approved in 
increasing volume by an increasing public. 


For the ever continuing expansion of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. the Blue 
Goose public is responsible, a constantly 
expanding body of consumers who look to 
the Blue Goose trademark as their one best 
assurance of satisfaction with fresh fruit 
and vegetable purchases. 


In every hamlet and town, in every city 
and state, in the provinces, and over much 
of the world beyond the sea, there is a 
Blue Goose public to provide waiting de- 
mand to which wholesale and retail trade 
are respectfully heedful. 


Thus every grower who engages to mar- 
ket his products through this organization 
benefits not only through modern packing, 
systematized service, and the maintenance 
of a widespread selling force, but becomes 
a partner who shares in the confidence of 
that Blue Goose public, which everywhere 
is an important factor in fresh foodstuff 
distribution. 





The 
Blue 


Goose 


Public 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Florida Division 
Orlando, Florida 








SAYS COST OF PRODUCTION NOT 
EXCESSIVE 


C. W. (Joe) Lyons, president of the Lyons Fertilizer 
Co., has issued a statement to the citrus growers of Flor- 
ida in which he makes some very pertinent observations 
in regard to the present trend of thought in certain 
quarters in connection with the practical application of 
fertilizers. Mr. Lyons’ statement, which is submitted be- 
low, is very timely and contains much food for thought 
for the grower who is looking to the future and to the 
welfare of his grove. 


Important Message to the Citrus Growers of Florida 


Since the beginning of time fertilizer in the form of 
manure has been applied to lands to increase their pro- 
ductivity and to help germinate active bacteria in the 
soil; also, to counteract the loss of certain elements that 
a crop might take from the soil. The world over has 
realized the value of these manures all these years. This 
in addition to a program of tilling the soil has been 
recognized as the practical way to produce crops. 

God has been wonderful to Florida in the many things 


bestowed upon this State; however, the soil is not as 
heavy nor as strong as the lands of the States farther 


North, and Florida having loose, open, porous soil, ma- 
nures are much more important to our soil than to the 
soils of other States. To my own personal knowledge, 
from my contact with the citrus growers of this State in 
the past fifteen years, the present groves have been 
brought to their present condition by the use of a 
combination of organic and chemical fertilizers, and I am 
sure it must be admitted that we have constantly im- 
proved the quality of the texture and appearance of our 
fruit. 

After all these years of a practical, fundamental plan it 
is suggested that the present program of fertilization be 
turned upside down and that it has all been wrong, and 
that we should use new materials and new methods. | 
am sure that a great part of the present agitation with 
reference to the use of new materials and a new pian of 
cultivation has been brought about by the economic situa- 
tion. ‘That, of course, is very important, but the real 
“meat in the cocoanut” is the question of what is best tor 
the trees and the crops. 


Certainly when growers today are producing both or- 
anges and grapefruit of fine texture and quality for a 
maximum of fifty cents per box, it occurs to me that this 


ecst of producing fruit is not excessive. 
Respectfully, 
C. W. Lyons. 
President, Lyons Fertilizer Co. 














CITRUS OUTLOOK SUGGESTS 
ECONOMY, NOT EXPANSION 


This does not seem to be the time 
for the Florida citrus grower to ex- 
pand acreage but rather the time for 
careful and economical handling of 
the present acreage, according to the 
outlook just released by the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

In the United States there are 
535,000 acres of orange trees. About 
four-fifths are of bearing age, five 
years or more, and only two-fifths are 
15 years old. In Florida there are 
265,000 acres. About three-fifths are 
of bearing age but not in full bear- 
ing, and an additional one-fifth is 
over 15 years old. 

Exports of oranges from the Uni- 
ted States during the last 18 years 
have averaged 8.1 per cent of the 
crop. About 7 per cent has gone to 
Canada, and in recent years increas- 
ing amounts have gone to the United 
Kingdom. Attention should be called 
to the fact that Canada has placed a 
duty of 75 cents per box on American 
oranges. The Mediterranean basin 
which supplies the bulk of Europe’s 
winter oranges, is expected to have a 
crop this year two million boxes larg- 
er than last. 

At present there are 190,000 acres 
of grapefruit in the United States. 
About 45 per cent is less than five 
years, and only 17 per cent is 15 
years old. In Florida there are 93,000 
acres, a third of which is 15 years 
old. 

Increasing foreign demand for 
American grapefruit is expected to 
continue, but not without increaseu 
competition from foreign producers. 
Grapefruit exports, mostly to Canada 
and the United Kingdom, have aver- 
aged 7.8 per cent ot the crops for the 
last four years. Increasing amounts 
are going to the United Kingdom, but 
Porto Rico with 38,400 acres, three- 
tourths ot which is in bearing, is 
shifting to this market. 

Florida citrus growers may expect 
competition from other areas to in- 
crease. This coupled with restricted 
buying power does not make the pres- 
ent season look too bright. Favorable 
factors are the progress that is being 
made in reducing production and 
packing costs, in truck movement, 
and in canning and freezing. 


There were 58,966 farms in Florida 
in 1930, compared with 59,217 in 
1925 and 54,005 in 1920, according 
to census reports. 


A small amount of cranberry jelly 
is delicious and attractive in the cen- 
ter of a grapefruit. 





ELRO GROVES 
Tampa, Florida 






Lyons Pertitiser Co. 
Tampe, Flae 


Dear Sirs:- 
Thinking perhaps yo 


after using your fertilizer for some years, 
giving you @ brief outline of sam. 


u would like to know my experience 
T take pleasure in 


For several seasons I used different brands of ferti- 
lizer and was never satisfied from « yield and quality standpoint. 
Right efter your company was organised your Mr. Lyons solicited 
my business explaining the quality of fertilizer you were making 
end having so mach confidence in Mr. Lyons, I decided to try out 
your Orange Belt Brand, and em pleased in advising that I have never 


regretted this step. 

I have always been able to raise & good average crop of 
Oranges, Grapefruit end Tangerines and {n addition the quality of 
same has been very much better. Your field service has also been 
of # creat benefit to me, always available in « few hours. 

I recoumend to any one wishing to grow ality fruit 
they com not make ao mistake ir using your Orange Belt Brand together 
«ith your efficient field service. 


This letter ‘s unsolicited end you may use same in any 


manner you wishe 
Very truiv vours, 


te 










es 
bua; 
™2, 8, 2500 

‘ 






























































THE FRUITLANDS COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE and CITRUS LANDS 


LAKE ALFRED, FLORIDA 


October 22, 1928. 


Lyons Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Floride. 


Gentlemen: 
We are glad to advice that we are very much pleased 
with the returne received from the Lake Alfred groves which 
are under the supervision of our Company as well as those 
owned by ourselves, a8 & result of the use of your fertilizer 


during the past two years. 


The trees are in excellen 
vality of the fruit produced has 0 


e to add in passing that your serv- 
t 


t condition and the volume 
een entirely satisfactory 


and q 


It may not be amis 
ice nae been excellent, and we have no hesitancy 
your goods to all grove owners who appreciate big 


lizer and unsurpassed service. 
Yours very truly, 


—— 


Secretary. 


in recomending 
heclase ferti- 
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BAaBsoN PARK, FLORIDA 


January 21 1928. 


° Dear i 
wore Fee Me on, 
Gentlemen: : Tagen te 

For the past two years we have pee! age been a 
Lyons fertilizer oo our 1500 acres of groves, with coe tor, 7 
sistent euccess. Jal tog Sn vi 
. Our soil 16 the —— Ah ad frets wy4 
of the Ridge, put we find your forgulas conts*® the © . sa ang 
easary ingredients f0F producing vigorous gromtn - ' * onde, 
one feature we neve part igularll Moog "Ltp 


gatisfactory crops. = 
vy roe Mary 
One ie 


noticed 18 that even tho our trees put on ; 
runt) 
and put out 4 oo € 
they hold up well unde? thea Pp ; 


at the proper time. 


Yours very truly, 
nar W ata 
grticultut! 


A 


7a 
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Lake Garfield Nurseries Go. 


CITRUS TREES EXCLUSIVELY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
“THE PROGRESSIVE NURSERY OF FLORIDA 


—- \D TE | Dimectoas: January 26, 1328, 
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Lyons Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 










Gentlemen: 













WM EOWAROS acr 
TELEWDOD He 


We began using your fertilizer in October 1925 on our 
Seven hundred acres of grove and in our Sureery. 
Beginning with the firet @pplication we noticed a great 
change in both our groves and Nursery as to the wood 
made, freeness from Die-baok, Withertip, etc., caused 
by unbalanced food that had previously been given our 
trees. 







GAROL GROVES 
*.rMOUTH ee 









WENALDEN Co 










Our groves have held up, held their color and made more 
gromth., We are especially ‘pleased with the results in 
our Nursery. We have @Town a good mature wood and plenty 
of foliage, making the best trees we have ever grown. 






ZELLWOOD Fia 






October 4. 1929 


Ae long as you furnish us the same grade and material 
in your fertilizer as in the past you may count on our 
business 









Yours very truly, 






Lyons Fertilizer Company 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIZS Co., 
Tampa, Florida 







Gentlemen: 





. t five years a 
nM in with the eases, y and are well satisfied 


\ We cover approximate] 
. y &50 acres, 
- mostly bearing groves. altho there are sens 
Na young groves coming @long. We have been wel) 
A)\ Pleased with the service you gi 


ve us and the 
results obtained from the use of the fertilizer. 


Sincerely yours 


William Edwards 







“a Cc. CONNER 
GROWER AND PACKER OF CiTrRus FRUITS 
BAaRTow FLORIDA 










Jan, 26, 1928, 
Lyons Fertiliser Co., 


Tampa, Fla, 
Dear Sire: 







I have been using your fertilizer for two 
yeere and fina it very Satisfactory, and have no 
Teagon to change as long as 
been Getting in the past. 






I get the resutis I have 


T use it on 600 acres of 






yo 






, com 


Soile with exceptionally 






; My trece have born heavy orops of 
rad h 
t, and hela Up Well, and ay younger trees have 


ul growth, ana T am very well Pleas 







ae 
“te wonders 









the results, and also our business 










on very pleasant indeed, 


Thanking you for past favors, I remain, 


“KK Vy 


= 
iN Ly, AE 
NE aruwiien 







pa 


WINS 
SKY W/ a 5 





Factors Influencing Orchard 
Fertilization 


By Frank Mechener, Soil Chemist, 
Northwest Fertilizer Assn., in 
“Better Fruit” 


The object of this article is to set 
forth a little more clearly in the mind 
of the growers the functioning of ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 

Nitrogen is of first importance. 
Nitrogen is the element in fertilizer 
that produces vigorous vegetative 
growth. It increases leaf area but 
not the assimilation rate, which is 
in contrast to phosphates and potash 
both of which increase the efficiency 
of the leaf as well as the area. With 
the increased leaf area there is great- 
er consumption of nitrogen fertili- 
zer, but with no increase in efficiency 
of leaves. This is one important fact 
to consider in fruit fertilization. One 
often sees an increase in greenness 
and leaf surface following nitrate 
applications, but a lack of other pro- 
per functions. 

Nitrogen retards ripening and has 
a material effect on the color and 
quality of the fruit. 

Nitrogen plays an important part 
in the development of fruit buds in- 
to fruit in the spring. It has been 
proven that nitrates are not easily 
leached out of a soil where there are 
abundant phosphates and potash for 
normal plant growth, and that they 
are absorbed by the colloidal (a jelly 
like substance, as albumen, glue-like) 
film on the soil particles and micro- 
organisms. 

In nitrogen starved trees, the leav- 
es, as they emerge, are more or less 
chlorotic (lacking in color). An ab- 
undant nitrogen supply is necessary 
at all times for vigorous growth. 

In many of the articles published 
in the last few years, one reads of the 
increased susceptibility of plants .o 
disease attack where there is an 
overabundance of nitrates present in 
the soil. In case after case, however, 
it has been shown that it is not be- 
cause of the excess nitrogen, but to 
an unbalanced nutrition; when suf- 
ficient potash or phosphates, or both, 
have been applied the diseased con- 
dition has disappeared. This points 
more and more towards the great im- 
portance of a proper plant food bal- 
ance. 

Phosphates promote root develop- 
ment; it assists the nitrogen and pot- 
ash in producing a healthy wood and 
leafy growth: helps to develop a heal- 


This article, prepared with particu- | 


lar reference to conditions existing in 
the apple orchards of the Northwest, 
has equal application to conditions in 
the citrus groves of Florida and is in 
line with the position of The Citrus 
Industry, that citrus grove owners 
should adhere pretty ey to those 
fertilizer practices which have been 
proven by years of success.—Editor. 


thy pollin, thus insuring a better pol- 
lination. There is a _ very close 
connection between cellular di- 
vision and phosphate supply. It is 
essential to chloroplant mechanism. 
Like nitrogen it may be translocated 
from one part of the plant to an- 
other and is usually found in an ab- 
undance in seed of any crop. 

Phosphates have a marked effect 
upon the micro-organism population, 
stimulating them into greater activ- 
ity. They also have a marked effect 
upon the oxidation of soil compounds 
and the building up of a deeper sur- 
face soil. They help make available 
other desirable elements. Many of 
the benefits derived from phosphate 
fertilization are due to these other 
features as much as the supplying of 
a necessary plant food. A soil may 
be high in phosphates but the sup- 
plying power may be very low and 
response to phosphate fertilization 
readily obtained. 

As related under nitrates above, 
phosphates have a marked effect on 
the increase of leaf area and the ef- 
ficiency of these leaves. Many refer- 
ences may be found to the increased 
nitrate accumulation in soils through 
phosphate fertilization. 

Potassium compounds are _ very 
necessary to the production of 
starch, sugar, cellulose and other 
carbohydrates. They are necessary in 
the translocation of starch from 
leaves to fruit and other parts of the 
plant. Potash plays a large part in 
the development of roots, and the 
fibrous construction of the plant. Of 
possible interest to the grower is the 
specific effect of potash in increasing 
the assimilation capacity of the leaf. 

Potash compounds give plants more 
resistance to attacks of fungous di- 
seases and many apparencly new di- 
seases of crops are being found that 
are purely cases of potash deficiency 
or physiological troubles due to lack 
of available potash. 

Potash is not so completely re- 
tained in the surface layers as phos- 
phates, but descends to lower ievels. 


This fact must have considerable 
bearing on the development of roots 
in the lower layers of soil. 

Potash has a very marked effect 
upon the bark of fruit trees; it makes 
the bark more elastic, prevents split- 
ting and relieves hide-bound condi- 
tion. 

Potash fertilizers seem to enable 
plants to take full advantage of so- 
lar energy even in cloudy weather. 
Further, it is a remarkable fact that 
potash accumulates in these parts of 
the plant which are most exposed 
to the light, thus it is readily seen 
why potash helps very materially in 
producing color in fruit. 

There is much evidence to support 
the nitrogen program so popular at 
present in many fruit districts, be- 
cause certain crop responses are eas- 
ily attained with nitrogen, and such 
evidence is easy to get. Whether or 
not the results from a nitrogen alone 
program are in harmony with a sound 
soil fertility program, is another ques- 
tion. 

Nitrogen is the one plant food 
which needs no advertising, while 
phosphorus and potash, though none 
the less vital to successful production, 
are likely to be at a popular disad- 
vantage, and need a good deal of au- 
vertising. The reason for this is that 
the plant food nitrogen when applied 
to the soil is quickly available to the 
plant, and produces effects which are 
easily recognized. Whether these ef- 
fects are desirable depends on the 
objective sought, but nevertheless a 
response of some sort is there and 
can be seen even by the inexperienced 
eye. Phosphorus and potash, the other 
major plant foods, undergo changes 
in the soil when applied as fertilizers 
and only relatively small amounts 
are immediately available to the 
plant. The resuits obtained appear as 
improvements in the structure of 
the plant itself and the quality of the 
the fruit, physiological effects ve 
may call them, rather intangible to 
those who are looking for the sensi- 
tional, but very vital to the vigor 
and longevity of the plant and to 
many poinis which go to make up 
the quality of the product. 

There is certainly a need for niir 
gen in our orchard districts, and pro 
bably the trees are getting their min- 
imum requirement of phosphoric acid 
and potash in many cases. Aiso, tlie 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Nitrate Agencies Announce 
Winners 


Unexpected Christmas money 
dropped into the laps of three Flor- 
ida growers when the Nitrate 
Agencies announced the winners of 
its prize letter contest for NACO 
Brand users on December 15. 

The contest brought cash awards 
of $100, $50 and $25 to the three 
principal winners and prizes of one 
bag of Nitrapo or Peruvianite to 
eight others. 

The chief winners were: 

First prize, $100: Richard O. 
Compton, Orlando, Florida. 

Second prize, $50: R. S. Caudle, 
vice president of Palea Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., Lakeland, Florida. 

Third prize, $25: Mrs. Emily H. 
Barrow, DeSoto City, Florida. 

The remaining prizes went to: R. 
C. Duffie, Bradenton; G. A. Living- 
ston, Orlando; Paul Miller, Fort 
Pierce; C. A. Olivenham, South Cler- 
mont; D. C. Robertson, Robertson 
Brothers, Winter Haven; John R. 
Webster, DeSoto City; Charles H. 
Wyack, Chicago, Ill., and Lewis K. 
Wynn, Apopka. 

The contest announcement called 
for only seven minor prizes but it 
also provided that in case of a tie, 
prizes of identical value would be 
awarded. 

The judges agreed that eight of 
the letters remaining after the se- 
lection of the three principal winners 
had equal merit and deserved prizes. 
For that reason an extra award was 
made. 

The contest was for NACO Brand 
users only and required participants 
to write letters telling of their ex- 
periences with NACO Brand fertiliz- 
ers. 

Selection of the prize winners was 
based entirely on the merit of the 
letters. 

The judges were: Major E. P. Mc- 
Queen, of W. R. Grace & Company, 
New York; M. T. Newman, president, 
and Hunter Lynde, vice president, of 
the Associated Advertising Agency, 
Jacksonville, and W. H. Klee, man- 
ager of the Nitrate Agencies Com- 
pany, Jacksonville. 

The contest closed December 10 
and letters postmarked later than 
—— of that date were not elig- 
Die, 

The judges began their scrutiny 
of the large number of entires on 
December 12 and announced their 
final decisions on December 15. 

The winning letters will be repro- 
duced in Nitrate Agencies advertis- 


ing in Florida agricultural publica- 
tions during the coming year. One or 
more of the letters will be used each 
month. The first, Mr. Compton’s prize 
letter, will appear in January. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAN- 
ADIAN TARIFF ON ORANGES 
(Continued from Page 3) 
divide the total orange crop of this 
country into two parts. The period 
May 1 to October 31, is taken as the 
summer crop and November 1 to 
April 30, as the winter crop. 
Separating the exports to Canada 
for the same period so as to disclose 
the proportions of the summer and 
winter orange crops exported from 
the United States to Canada does not 
alter the position of Canada as a 
steady and reliable market for Amer- 
ican oranges. In the last nine years, 
1921 to 1929, the total exports 
during the summer orange season 
(May 1 to October 31) have aver- 
aged 1,356,000 boxes a year, of 
which 1,015,000 boxes or 75 per cent 
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have gone to Canada. During the win- 
ter season, (November 1 to April 30) 
1921-22 to 1929-30, the total orange 
exports averaged 1,386,000 boxes, of 
which Canada took on an average 
1,283,000 boxes or 92.5 per cent. 
The exports to all countries in the 
summer orange season are on an av- 
erage, for the last nine years, about 
the same as the exports during the 
winter season but the proportion of 
the summer commercial orange crop 
(a) exported amounts to 12.9 per 
cent, on an average, against only 6.6 
per cent for the commercial winter 
crop (a). This is accounted for by 


- the heavier domestic consumption of 


oranges in the winter season, the 
larger crop of winter oranges and 
the lack of other foreign outlets 
other than Canada. The European 
market in the winter season is prac- 


(Continued on page 22) 


(a) The summer commercial orange crop 
is made up from the carlot hipments of or- 
anges from May 1 to October 31. These con- 
sist mostly of California Valencias since the 
Florida orange movement is practically over 
by June 1. The Valencia crop starts moving 
in April and continues through October, but 
since some Navels are also shipped during 
April the season has been moved up to May 
1 to clearly separate the two. This makes 
a six month’s season for each crop. The 
winter season is the total United States com- 
mercial orange crop less the summer com- 
mercial orange crop. 
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Time MUST Tell 


Forty years 
of citrus 
erowing goes 
into its 
making 





Sixteen 
IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 2.) 


‘camp he and his companion estab- 
lished in the Big Cypress was made 
in less than two hours, a trip that 
by automobile and ox team would 
have taken two days. Then using the 
shores of numerous ponds as landing 
fields they went hunting by plane, 
and brought back a fine bag of game. 


And down at Davenport Bayard F. 
Floyd, vice-president of the Wilson 
& Toomer Co. who lives there, is 
hard at work building a municipal 
airport, as part of his civic tasks. 


Fine, we say, but don’t allow him to’ 


name it. No scientist should ever be 
allowed to name anything. Who’d 
want to land his plane at, say, Gum- 
osis Field, or something like that? 


Leave it to Lorenzo E. Wilson, 
and maybe we can have some fine 
alliterative effect like Holly Hill 
(H) Airport. 


By the time this is in print the 
grapefruit canneries will be making 
their contribution toward the total 
elimination of unemployment in Flor- 
ida; and a most important contribu- 
tion it is. 


Our mental check-up shows fifty- 
five grapefruit canning factories for 
this season, the newest of which is at 
Sanford, a Florida branch of Ecker- 
son Fruit Canners Inc. of Jersey City, 
N. J., which already is giving employ- 
ment to 225 people. 


“Grandpa” W. H. (Bill) Mouser of 
Orlando no longer can lord it over 
the citrus shipping fraternity, but is 
being crowded out of the limelight 
by the newer “Grandpa” Lawrence 
Gentile. 


Something less than last year’s one 
hundred thousand “bundles” of Jap- 
anese oranges are scheduled to ar- 
rive this month at Seattle via four 
steamers of the Japanese line. Last 
year’s Japanese orange imports 
brought an average price of about 
$1.65 to $1.75 per “bundle” at 
Seattle. 


From the Federal Farm Board’s 
recent financial statement we gath- 
er that its net commitments to citrus 
amounted to $3,300,000; its total 
amount advanced for citrus fruit 
projects comes to $3,020,882; and re- 
payments to that date come to $712,- 
818. 


The industries aided are listed as 
beans and soy beans, coffee, cotton, 
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citrus fruits, dairy products, grapes 
and raisins, other deciduous fruits, 
miscellaneous fruits and vegetables, 
grain, honey, livestock, nuts, pota- 
toes, poultry and eggs, rice, seeds, to- 
bacco, wool and mohair. In vain we 
have scanned for rosin and turpen- 
tine, but can’t find record of that 
memorable operation. Must possibly 
be included in the miscellaneous 
fruits and vegetables. 


Which reminds us that we missed 
Joseph Di Giorgio all around on his 
recent visit to Florida to the Orlan- 
do headquarters of his International 
Fruit Corporation and trips to their 
citrus properties. Those who did con- 
tact him reported him as looking fine, 
and being in an excellent frame of 
mind. 


In California the Earl Fruit Co., 
deciduous subsidiary of the Di Gior- 
gio Corporation, is being sued by the 
Federal Farm Board and the Cal- 
ifornia Grape Control Board for some 
sixty-seven thousand dollars of “‘stab- 
ilization fees” at $1.50 per ton. The 
Earl Fruit Co. flatly refuses pay- 
ment except after court judgment, 
stating that many of the growers it 
serves are demanding return of the 
money collected from them for stab- 
ilization fees on various grounds, and 
that if these grounds prove to be 
good such payments will legally 
amount to “conversion” of the grow- 
ers’ funds for which the company 
will be liable legally. 


The air is full of suits in the Cal- 
ifornia grape deal, even one of the 
innumerable grape corporations is be- 
ing sued by its former attorneys for 
legal work done. In the numerous 
suits against growers and shippers to 
collect stabilization fees, we have a 
notion an important point may de- 
volve upon whether or not the re- 
quired 75-percent-control actually 
was signed when operations began. 


General Manager Lowry of the In- 
ternational Fruit Corporation has re- 
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placed D. C. Gillett upon the board 
of directors of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. When he says something 
there it will most likely be well 
worth hearing; but he will function 
regularly in his known capacity as 
one of the world’s best listeners. 


And the Florida Citrus Exchange 
is conducting a heavyweight suit 
against the National Juice Corpora- 
tion which last season D. C. Gillett 
was managing, for and in behalf of 
the Exchange if we got it right. We 
are not sure we understand all we 
know about the frozen orange juice 
arrangements. 


Here’s an extract from a letter 
sent us by a well known grower 
which may be of interest: “Just got 
tired standing around on the street 
corner with the other boys discussing 
the ‘repression,’ so I got into over- 
alls and took a selected crew of 
darkies out into the grove to spot- 
pick tangerines last week.” (This 
dated Nov. 30) “Paid straight wages 
and worked ’em carefully, no long 
stems, no clipper-cuts, all good size 
and more mature fruit. Got out three 
carloads, and did it pay? Well, I av- 
eraged more money net on the tree 


PROVEN 
PEST CONTROL 


Why experiment, when ORTHO 
KLEENUP has proven its effect- 
iveness in control of Florida’s 
citrus pests. Made froma unique 
oil especially refined for spray- 
ing use. Write for folder. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
CORP. 
61 W. Jefferson St. 
Orlando, Florida 


KLEENUP 


@ proven 
oll spray for 
citrus pests 


SCIENTIFIC 
PEST CONTROL 


CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale several hundred thousand Or- 
ange and Grapefruit trees of staple varieties on 
sour orange roots. Caliper 14 to 314 inches. Fine 
stock. Must be sold. Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida 
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than —-... -..... did for his delivered 
New York, and only a wire fence in 
between.” Yes, you big cheese, and 
we'll bet you haven’t been serious- 
ly harmed by a few days work, and 
that you probably know those tanger- 
ine trees and their condition better 
than ever you did before. Please re- 
mind us to take this phase of the 
subject up with your wife and fam- 
ily when next we are down your way. 


In the death of Homer Needles of 
Fort Pierce, the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change has lost the services of its 
wheel horse upon the East Coast. No 
one man, in our humble opinion, did 
so much to sell the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change to East Coast growers, many 
of whom previously insisted upon 
viewing the Exchange as a West 
Coast institution and therefore zero 
in something to work with. 


And in the death of Lisle Davis of 
Winter Haven, there passed one of the 
linemen of the industry, one of the 
sort who takes the heavy work and 
lets the backfield do the spectacular 
part. Dropping into Winter Haven we 
shall henceforth miss Lisle Davis, 
to us one of the most pleasing per- 
sonalities in that town which fairly 


Better 

Polishing 

Pays 

coal bes tow ee’ Latin coop 


only be skin deep but that is 
where they count most. 
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bristles with personalities. 


At last, evidence of an awaken- 
ing by the railroads which is gratify- 
ing. As this is written comes the re- 
port of a conference of Florida citrus 
shippers in Jacksonville on the tenth 
of December to meet with high rail- 
road officials who will voluntarily pro- 
pose certain emergency reduced 
frieght rates on citrus fruits from 
Florida. A little bird whispered this 
will amount to a reduction of twenty 
to twenty-five per cent to specified 
southern and eastern territory, but 
in return an increase will be asked 
on minimum loads, raising the sou- 
thern minimum to 384 boxes and the 
eastern to 414 boxes. Any decrease in 
freight costs will be welcome, of 
course; and the evidence of an awak- 
ened consciousness upon the part of 
the rail carriers is comforting. It 
may not be too much to look for- 
ward to the next step, which can 
come only after the railroad mana- 
gements realize that high minimum 
loads play right into the hands of 
the motor trucks. Many and many 
a town can handle profitably a car- 
load of 300 boxes, for many years 
the Florida minimum load, which can- 
not profitably dispose of even 360 
boxes. As minimum loads exceed the 
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absorbing capacity of smaller centers 
the result is that fruit moves into 
them by motor truck, either from 
some convenient northern center or 
direct from Florida, instead of arriv- 
ing by rail. Let’s hope the good news 
of this freight reduction is a matter 
of public knowledge by the time these 
lines appear in print. 


FLORIDA WOMAN WINS 
IN NATiONAL CONTEST 
ON HOME IMPROVEMENT 

Mrs. L. H. Birt, of Tampa, home 
demonstration club member, has just 
been announced winner of fourth 
place, and $10, in the construction di- 
vision of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation national home improve- 
ment contest. She was one of four 
Hillsborough County women to enter 
the contest, Miss Allie Lee Rush, 
home demonstration agent, reports. 

During the past year the Birt home 
has been remodled. A bath room 
and sun parlor have been added, one 
room has been made over, a front 
terrace has been built, new windows 
have been cut, and a fireplace has 
been added. This construction, along 
with other exterior and interior im- 
provements, has changed practically 
the entire place, Miss Rush said. 





The Polisher is the machine that puts on the finishing 
touches. If it is obsolete it does a poor job—the pack 
looks dead and unattractive which is reflected in the 


price. 


But put this modern all-steel Skinner Polisher on the job 
and it will doll up the outside so your fruit will appeal 


to the eye—live, fresh and snappy. You'll get a better 
price—pay for the new equipment out of extra earnings. 


Polishes equally well both round and flat fruit. All-steel 


construction insures durability. Moving parts kept in 


alignment and always run in balance. High speed brushes 
mounted on ball bearings, gear boxes bronze bushed, 


main bearings roller. 


Can be installed with very little interruption to packing 


operations. 


A New Standard of Polish- 
ing Efficiency Has Been 
Set Up in Florida Houses 
Having the New Type 
Skinner Polishers. 


& 


Come to Headquarters for Anything in the 
Citrus Packing or Canning Line 


Florida Citrus Machinery Co. 


Division Food Machinery Corp. 
B. C. Skinner, Pres. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 


' 
! This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 
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Grove Treatment During Dry 


Weather 


Florida is facing a very unfavor- 
able Fall and Winter vegetative sea- 
son for citrus. Here are the apparent 
facts: 

First: Present fruit crop. There is 
a heavy crop of midseason fruit. A 
light crop of early oranges and only 
a fair crop of valencias. Occasional 
seedling groves are heavily fruited. 
Grapefruit is only fair, and tang- 
erines on well cared for groves are 
heavy with terminal growth fruit of 
small size. 

Second: Early summer was dry, 
late summer was only moderately 
wet and Fall has been very dry up 
to date. There is no particular rea- 
son to assume that the balance of 
the winter and Spring will not be dry. 
This means many months of moisture 
deficiency. 

Third: There was a very heavy 
crop for 1930-31. 

Fourth: Fertilizing during the 
past year has been lighter than nor- 
mal and apparently is much shorter 
than the heavy crop plus the tree re- 
quirement would indicate. 

All of these indicate a very un- 
favorable condition for a normal 
bloom and crop set for the season of 
1932-33. The only favorable factors 
are a short crop (below tree capaci- 
ty) of late fruit, early oranges, 
grapefruit and some seedlings, and 
the effect of drying out as an aid to 
bloom setting. 

Drying out of trees (wilting). 
Fortunately citrus will stand a large 
amount of drying and recover and 
set a crop. A certain amount of se- 
vere drying and wilting will aid in 
bloom formation and cause an in- 
crease in fruit setting. It is a very 
critical condition however and may 
and often does cause severe dieing 
back of green wood. This is especial- 
ly true in trees carrying a heavy crop 
and groves in a poor physical condi- 
tion. 

We are safe in assuming that wilt- 
ing as such is not especially injurious 
except where it exceeds the resistance 
of the tree and causes a permanent 
injury. This last condition is variable 
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discussion or criticism will be welcomed 


for every grove and for every sea- 
son as well. There are too many fac- 
tors affecting the groves to try to 
define the actual danger point. We 
do know, however, that in light- 
fruited trees a loss of large numbers 
of leaves is not necessarily serious 
and may be just the occurence needed 
for bloom setting. We also know 
that the same thing is not true of 
heavily-fruited trees. Here the loss 
of leaf surface seems always to mean 
a lot of dead wood and loss of fruit, 
and unless the tree is well fertilized 
there will also be a very slow recov- 
ery. Dieing back may be and often is 
very severe under such conditions. 
So, in general, wilting of groves 
carrying heavy crops is a very seri- 
ous thing. It calls for irrigation, 
thinning of fruit and fertilizing, or 
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Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 
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at least doing one of these, if the 
more serious consequences are to be 
avoided. 

During the balance of the Winter 
and probably into May 1932 we may 
look for repeated extended dry per- 
iods causing severe wilting. Since 
they cannot be avoided their effects 
can only be minimized. A cover crop 
mulch not worked into the soil too 
thoroughly will help to prevent mois- 
ture evaporation from the ground 
surface. Chemical fertilizers will be 
found more available than organics 
during periods of dry weather or 
cold weather and are to be preferred 
for that reason. They give us some 
feeding action where organic sources 
are too dry to work at all. Relieving 
the tree of some or all of its fruit 
as early as possible is important and 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON EMULSO 


For eight years EMULSO has been Florida’s Leading Spray 
for the control of White Fly and Scale. During that time 
dozens of products have come on the market, backed by 
extravagant claims, new processes of manufacture, highly 
refined oils and what not. But EMULSO, the same uniform 
product of nearly a decade ago, continues to give the same 
dependable results. 


EMULSO CONCENTRATE 


Emulso Concentrate is nothing more nor less than concentrated Emulso. 
We substituted Emulso Oils for part of the water in Emulso. It is a 
jelly instead of a liquid. You add the water when you use it. 


OTHER NIAGARA PRODUCTS 
These include KOLOSPRAYS AND KOLODUSTS, the Bentonite- 
Sulphur Insecticides: Hardie Sprayers: Niagara Dusters and all kinds 
of dust mixtures from the factories of one of the largest manufacturers 
of Agricultural Insecticides in the world. 


For Catalog and Price List write to: 


Niagara Sprayers Chemical (0... 


Niagara yy 
U, oS 
Y Buy prot 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


WAREHOUSES AT CONVENIENT POINTS 
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often vital to prevent severe dieing 
back. Avoiding any spray work will 
prevent the risk of defoliation which 
will always occur during times of 
stress in the tree condition. It is 
usually better to take what scale 
damage may occur and not spray with 
oils during dry periods in Winter 
while there is any tendency toward 
severe wilting. The defoliation from 
scale plus an oil spray is always 
more serious than from scale alone. 
Irrigation is always to be desired and 
during seasons like the present it will 
undoubtedly repay its cost provided 
dry weather continues. Too much cul- 
tivation defeats the very end it is 
intended to reach in any grove that 
has a heavy cover crop. The cover 
crop partly worked into the soil is 
better protection than can be secured 
in clean cultivated groves. But where 
there is no cover crop or trees are 
close headed and not irrigated re- 
peated cultivations have a secondary 
effect that enables a grove to hold up 
in better shape through extended 
periods of drying and wilting. Also 
such trees are in a position to push 
out a growth and recover quickly at 
the end of the dry weather. 


All of the foregoing deals more 
with conservation of resources than 
of building for a new crop of fruit. 
The Fall fertilizing is usually the 
main cause of a bloom and set of 
fruit in all groves. If, therefore, we 
consider the handicaps under which 
we are working this season we find 
ourselves dependent more than is 
usually the case on our Fall 1931 
fertilizing for a fruit crop during 
1932-33 season. The moisture short- 
age to this date is from 12 to 20 
inches excepting Tampa, where it is 
only 3.93 inches short. 

The crop in some varieties aver- 
ages very heavy. Money has been 
scarce and hard to get. There was 
a heavy crop last year. All of the 
signs pointed toward a need for a 
Fall fertilizing this season. Where it 
has not been applied there is always 
a chance that subsequent weather 
conditions will bring it into avail- 
ability. But since drying is likely to 
occur frequently a highly available 
source of nitrogen is very  neces- 
sary. With it we must be sure our 
potash and phosphors reserves are 
sufficient for the needs of the grove 
or else we must supply them also. 

A Fall fertilizing aids in accom- 
plishing a good many things. Under 
conservation of the crop on the trees 
the proper balance will give us a 
larger fruit, better and smooth fruit, 
better inside quality, improved hold- 
ing capacity, improved tree condition, 
some cold resistance. Under future 
benefit, it will give the trees the raw 
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materials from which it can form 
bloom buds for the coming year and 
at the same time hold its present 
crop in better shape. Dry weather 
cannot altogether prevent the above 
benefits though it will slow down the 
rate of their occurrence. The pro- 
cedure would be, to fertilize accord- 
ing to the needs of the tree, which 
means take past shortage into ac- 
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count, consider present color and 
condition, make allowance for crop 
on the tree and then balance the tree 
requirement. After applying, culti- 
vate, and if clean cultivation has to 
be practiced with no chance of irri- 
gation cultivate rather frequently, 
but if mulching and irrigation are 
both available don’t cultivate at all, 
except to eliminate fire risk. 


now and then an 
tionally fine crop in somebody’s 


excep- 


fields or grove makes you stop and say 
“IT wonder what he uses?” The next 


We'll Announce The 
N ACO CONTEST 
WINNERS next month! 


We hoped to be able to 
make public the names 
of the NACO Contest 
prize winners this 
month but the judges 
have not yet been able 
to decide on the most 
meritorious of the 
many enthusiastic let- 
ters received from sat- 
isfied NACO users. 


time, go ask the grower himself. 


In all probability he’ll say “I use NACO 
Brand Fertilizers. 
content with a liberal amount of Genu- 
ine Peruvian Guano keeps final profits 
high, final costs low.’ 


Their high organic 


, 


NACO Brand Fertilizers are the choice 
of successful growers of celery, potatoes 
and all truck crops... 
They get results with NACO. 


and citrus, too! 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 
1401-1407 LYNCH BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Look Forward With Courage 
And Avoid Looking 


Back With Regret 


By J. L. Baskin 


If we are to consider only the im- 
mediate future we must admit that 
the outlook for citrus growers is not 
very bright. When we look further 
ahead, the outlook is much brighter. 
The time has arrived now when we 
can pretty well prophesy that the 
next year’s citrus crop will be much 
less than that of the last two years. 
Mother Nature has done her part, as 
she always does, in sending a drought 
over Florida that will reduce the cit- 
rus crop in many groves. The drought 
has been severe and of unusually 
long duration. Trees that have been 
neglected will naturally come through 
in such a weakened state that they 
will not have the necessary, stored 
foods to send out a strong flush of 
growth and bloom and set fruit. The 
result will be a very shy crop. Of 
course, drought seriously affects trees 
that have been properly fertilized 
and well cared for, but such trees in 
many instances not only stand the 
drought better but they also have 
the reserve strength for a good crop 
of fruit. 

It may be that later on we may 
look upon the drought as a blessing 
in disguise. A short crop under the 
seriously depressed economic condi- 
tions may be just what we need to 
put profits in the growers’ pockets. 

Regardless of a short crop and 
better prices, the man who has a 
run-down, neglected grove with no 
crop cannot share in the profits. He 
FACTORS INFLUENCING 

ORCHARD FERTILIZATION 
quality of the fruit is now probably 
fine in most cases. But the question 
arises which deserves careful 
thought, “Is not a fertilizer program 
based solely on nitrogen fast creat- 
ing a condition of phosphorus and 
potash exhaustion in our orchard 
soils, and will not nitrogen alone soon 
be found wholly inadequate to main- 
tain the productivity of the trees 
and fine quality of fruit which is now 
being enjoyed?” 

Every grower should start a con- 
sistent program of proper fertiliza- 
tion to at least replace the plant 
food his crop is removing each year 
and keep his orchard in proper bal- 
ance. 


will have to content himself with 
saying: “I should have fertilized my 
grove regularly. I should have used a 
high grade, complete fertilizer which 
has always paid me, rather than un- 
balanced feeding. Those people who 
cried economy for the sake of ex- 
pediency were foolish. I have five 
acres, well fertilized, well cared for, 
and well fruited. I wish I had treated 
my other grove the same. An invest- 
ment of fifty dollars per acre in a 
complete fertilizer would have re- 
turned me two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in profits. The economy criers 
fooled me but I could not fool my 
citrus trees. I knew better but I 
thought I could get by on a single 
material. The sad part is that I have 
no crop, and my trees are out of 
balance, sick and in poor condition 
for future crops.” 

This grower will finally wind up 
his lamentation by saying: “I know 
that growing citrus is a long time, 
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year after year proposition, and 
while there may be short cuts to 
success I am resolved that I will 
never try any more theories about 
how to fertilize my grove. I will not 
depart from that which has brought 
my grove this far—that which I 
know is good.” 


Just on the slope across the way 
we see a man moving through his 
grove estimating his crop. Let’s see 
what he has to say. He has a real 
message for us: “Last year during 
the drought I was greatly discour- 
aged. I was tempted to quit fertiliz- 
ing. It would have been easy to say 
that it was too dry for the trees to 
get the fertilizers and, therefore, I 
wouldn’t use any. In fact, some sup- 
posedly wise fellows waited, but I 
had faith that we would soon get 
rain. We did get rain. This fruit crop 
you see here, by no means the largest 
I’ve ever had, is a reward for my 
faith in the future and my wise de- 
cision to apply a liberal application 
of balanced fertilizer. I was so se- 
verely tempted to economize last fall 
that I decided to follow the advice 
of the short-route advocates on three 
acres. I applied only nitrogen. Really, 
I would have been better off if I had 
left the nitrogen under the shed for 
my trees are badly out of balance. 


The Largest Stock of 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


In South Florida is at Your Instant 
Call in Tampa 


No other concern in all South Florida offers you so com- 
prehensive a stock of office supplies and equipment as 
you will find in this great stock of ours. While we carry 
virtually everything used in any up to date office we list 
here as suggestions just a few generally used items: 


Stamp Pads 
Transfer Cases 
Guides and Folders 
Inventory Sheets 


Ledgers 
Journals 
Filing Cabinets 


1932 Calendar pads and 
diaries 


Also a most complete line of New and Repossessed 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Office Equipment Company 


Outfitters From Pins To Safes 
721-723 Florida Ave. 


Tampa, Florida 
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The set of fruit, as you can see, is 
light and ammoniation is taking its 
toll. To tell the truth, it was against 
my good judgment to practice un- 
balanced feeding, but I was at the 
point where I would try anything 
once. Well, I’ve had my experience 
but never again! I’m for regular ap- 
plications of a balanced fertilizer. 
Now, if you don’t believe it, just 
come up here to another grove, which 
is the same age. The set of fruit here, 
while it is not heavy, is of excellent 
quality. Did you ever see finer fin- 
ish? Just compare these oranegs on 
the tree with this rough thing I 
brought from the grove where only 
nitrogen was used. Then, too, I only 
saved half on my fertilizer bills, for 
nitrogen is the most expensive ele- 
ment in a complete fertilizer. I’m 
not knocking nitrogen. Its good. Yes, 
its mighty good, but it cannot do the 
whole job. In fact, it can’t do its 
duty without phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Look at this thin rind and 
smooth finish—potash did that. I can 
make my fruit as good as the best 
if you will let me get my hands deep 
enough into the potash bag. 

“Let’s look at my grapefruit. I al- 
ways ship the earliest grapefruit in 
the county from this grove. They say 
phosphorus is no good, and that the 
soil is full of it. Now, boys, that’s 
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just what I want, a soil full of phos- 
phorus to mature my fruit and fu- 
ture bearing wood, thats why I use 
plenty in my fertilizer. Feeding trees 
nitrogen alone is like feeding a child 
all dessert. The child may be tem- 
porarily pleased, just as the tree be- 
comes stimulated, but after awhile 
the child gets indigestion just as the 
tree gets ammoniation and die-back. 
It only requires a few weeks to get 
a child straightened out and on a 
balanced diet, but it requires at least 
two seasons to get the trees back to 
producing quality fruit. 

“T’m for saving every cent I can. 
We must cut costs down at every 
corner, but I’m not for cutting cor- 
ners so sharply that it will wreck the 
future of my grove. No, boys, that’s 
false economy.” 


KNOW WHAT TO KEEP 


County agricultural agents are one 
of the necessities which Southern 
farmers will not give up, even in the 
depression A north Mississippi re- 
port shows that not a single agent 
will be lost this year, out of eighteen 
in the district. And the reason is 
found in the further report that coun- 
ties having agricultural agents are 
“in the best condition as regards feed 
and foodstuffs for farmers’ home 





Fertilizer Costs 


Can Only Be Measured 


By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
nothing at all, but the result of having used 
the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 


means everything. 


That’s why so many of our customers are 
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winter supply.” The counties which 
can’t afford county agents now are 
the ones which havn’t had them, in 
the past, says the Federal Farm 
Board. 


BOOKLETS BOOST FLORIDA 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Florida Fruits and Vegetables In 
The Family Menu is the title of a 
very handsome booklet issued from 
the office of Nathan Mayo, Florida 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Tal- 
lahassee. It has been written by 
Mary A. Stennis, consultant nutri- 
tionist. 

With numerous illustrations in nat- 
ural colors it gives a valuable index 
to Florida fruits and vegetables, par- 
ticularly citrus fruits. In addition 
to worth while nutritional facts 
there are numerous recipes for the 
utilization of these Florida products 
upon the family table. 

This handsome booklet is one which 
many housewives will wish to keep, 
along with the other recipes. Own- 
ers of Florida citrsus properties who 
reside outside the state particularly 
will be interested in obtaining cop- 
ies which they may pass out among 
their friends and neighbors. 
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OR 
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MATURED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 
quirements from us year after year. 


They know that our field experts will ad- 
vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 
of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 
sults for their particular grove. 


They know that this company never sells 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 
us the initial sale is simply the entering 
wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 
builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


If you don’t know us as well as you should 
we will both profit measureably by becoming 
better acquainted. 


"ETHYLENE 


This free book shows you how Ethylene: 


4 Saves money 
5 Is neither injurious 


1 Increases profits 
2 Reduces loss 
3 Saves time nor dangerous 


6 Is easy to use 


Write for your copy today 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
1310 Santee St. Los Angeles 114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, 
and other principal cities 


and Carbon 
Corporation 


West Coast Fertilizer customers 
raise better fruit. 


West Coast Fertilizer Co. 


303 Zack Street Tampa, Florida 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAN- 
ADIAN TARIFF ON ORANGES 
(Continued from page 15) 
tically closed to American oranges 
because of the competition from the 
large Mediterranean crops. 

Most of the summer oranges pro- 
duced in the United States are grown 
in California. In the period 1921- 
1929, the summer commercial or- 
ange production averaged 10,483,000 
boxes, of which amount California 
supplied 9,695,000 boxes or 92.5 per 
eent. Thus it can be seen that the 
Canadian tariff on oranges seems 
likely to affect the California Val- 
encia orange industry more than that 
of the balance of the United States. 
Jamaica produces considerable quan- 
tities of oranges which are available 
for export the year around. The 
heaviest movement is from October 
to January. The result is that Jamai- 
can orange competition in Canada 
would probably be split between the 
last part of the California summer 
orange crop and the United States 
winter crop. 

Caneda took 9.7 per cent of the 
total United States commercial sum- 
mer orange crop during the period 
1921-1929 and other countries 3.2 
per cent, making a total proportion 
of 12.9 per cent, of the summer or- 
ange exported. The total ex- 
ports during this period ranged from 
8.6 per cent of the crop to 18.3 per 

whereas the part that went to 
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The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each You count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the one inser- 
Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. 
low that we 


and 


insertion, may 


advertisement for 
tion. 


This rate is so 
classified 
therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 


cannot charge 


accounts, would, 


advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
DUSTER 
Steel 


Niagara, Air-Cooled engine 
truck-mounted. Nearly new. Half 
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Canada has offered a steady market 
for a fairly constant per cent of the 
summer orange crop just as it has 
for the total commercial orange crop. 
During the winter seasons Canada 
took on an average, for the period 
1921-22 to 1929-30, 5.9 per cent of 
the winter crop, and other countries 
less than 1 per cent. The amount 
taken ranged from 5.2 per cent to 6.6 
per cent for Canada and from .3 to 
1.2 per cent for other countries. As 
was the case with the total crop and 
the summer crop the proportion of 
the winter crop taken by Canada has 
been about the same each season. 
(Concluded Next Month) 


LEE AGENT BECOMES 
STATE NUTRITIONIST; 
NEW AGENT IS NAMED 
Miss Anna Mae Sikes, home demon- 
stration agent in Lee County for the 
last three years, has been appoint- 
ed extension nutritionist with the 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
a 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. II- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
eents. Vrana Farms. Box $3l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 

ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 
251 West 111th Street, New York City. 


Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 
WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 





WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
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State Home Demonstration Depart- 
ment, and Miss Clarine Belcher has 
been named to succeed her in the 
Lee County work, according to an 
announcement by Miss Flavia Glea- 
son, state home demonstration agent. 





SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, 
cleopatra. New crop from type 
true parent trees. Also thrifty 
seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, De- 
Soto City, Florida. 


Consulting 


Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 
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Orders -Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
netion. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


European Plan, Fireproof 300 Rooms With Baths 





FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 


Serger. Ankona, Florida ne THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 





